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ABSTRACT \ ' 

A Study examined the interrelationships arrf6ng 
communicative response satisfaction^^ (positive affective tone* ^ 
associated wi^th an infor/nation Sojirce), communicative work^ dependency 
(the' degree to which indivixjuals perceive that they reVj^ on others 
for the accomplishment of tasks), and physical structure Tlaspccts of 
design that regulate Social interaction in organizations). Data were 
g a thered f r o m 86 w o rker s- in- a-la^§e retail -&tdre by means of a 
newtork analysis ipsftument, a battery of dyadic communication 
questions, and a proximity questionnaire. In general, the results^ 
demonstrated the complex nature of the interrelationships among the 
variables and suggested implications for the development of a 
concrete understanding of org^niz-a^tional communica4^ion . (PL) 
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ABSTRACT 

.* • 

.1 

AN EXPLORATORY INVESTIGATION OF THE 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PHYSICAL STRUCTURE, 

RESPONSE SATlSFACTieN, AND viclRK DEPENDENCY ' * 

This study examines the tnterrelat^ionships between communicative 
rn^onse satisfaction, communicative work dependency and physical struc- 
ture* llie data used here wete gathered* from a large retail store (n « 86) 
Vhich was particjnarly well suited to isolate the affects of the major^ 
variables examined in this study. Three dlffertent data gathering strat- 
egies were used to geujarate tKe indicators of the major variables* In 
general, the results demqnstrated the complex nature of the interrelation- 
ships between these variables and suggested their rich implications for the ' 
development of a concrete understanding of organizational communication. 

■ \ 
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AN EXPLORATORY INVESTIGATION OF. THE 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN- PHYSICAL STRUCTURE, 

. RESPONSE Satisfaction., and work dependency 



The internal physical environment within offices has 
^een given very little attention and is one of the most 
vaguely under^tootl aspects of management and organization-. 
. . ^ al. behavior. (Davis, 1984, pp. 271) 

. ^ ^- V 
Davis goes on to say that climate dnd structure usu^ally >^re the sole 

s 

explanatory variables used in studies of organizational behavior^ and that 
they are often viewed in such broad terms that it is difficult to relate 
them to specific concrete^, factors which generate actual behaviors. In 
general, the effects of physical surroundings on organizational behavior 
have been slighted in the literature (Sundstrom, Burt^ & Kamp, 1980); this 
study seeks to redress this deficiency by conducting an explarat^oJ:y Inves*- 
tlgatlon of the interrelationships between physical structure and communica- 
tive response satlefactton and work dependency. 

. Physical structure represents those aspects of architectural design 

/ 

and placement of semifixed features, such as f urjilshlngs , which regiflate 
social interaction in organizations (Davis, 1984). In this research the 
variable which underllesi'most of the research finding^, concerning physical 
structure, proximity, will be our primary focus. The classic work of 
jCaplow (19A7), Gullahorn (1952), and Fcstlnger, Schacter, & Back (1950), 



• all identified a relationship between increasing physical proximity and 

i 

increasing levels of communicatiorur Indee^d Guetskow^ ( 1965) refers to this 

* • •• 

empirical generalization as one of most common found in* the literature and 

Steele (1973) summarized this literature by stating that the physical 

settli|g generally acts as a moderator of interaction in organizations. 

Indeed it has been mo^ generally suggested • that spatial relationships 

affect communication in organizations, small groups, and different cultural 

Betting's In flf variety of ways ^Sonuner^ 1967; Sn:eelp, 1973; Menge & Kirste,/ 

. * 

1980; Rogers & Kincaid, 1981). In this study we will be particularly 

concerned with the relationship between physical structures and two con- 

Crete aspects of communication: response satisfaction and work dependency. 

Response satisfact/lon reflects an interactan Ks ^ubjectftve perceptions 
^ / 

of- a positive affective tone associated with an information source. This 
concept is similar to Thayer's (1968) notion of communication satisfaction 
which he defines as the personal satisfaction inherent in successfully 

communicating to someone or in successfully being communicated wi-th. Thus 

. ■ ' . 

response satisfaction refers to the quality of coimnunication links and 

represents a more purely relational or cllmaiic flictor, although at a much 

7 ' f ' ■ 

more concrete level of analysis. 

Naturally tf^e variablejB of r«rsponse satisfaction and proximity are 
closely tied, ^s >reyealed in studies of open office lartdscaping. Thefee 
studies hav6 found greater job satisfaction with open office landscaping 
(MaCarrey, Peterson, Edwards, & von Kulmiz, 1974), ^specially when proximi- 
ty is linked^ to increased interpersonal communication (Oldham & Brass, 
1979). The 'nu|nber of socio-preferent lal choices made by Individuals also 
steadily decreases with distance (Wells, 1965). Thus the physical 
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structure of an organization may enfourage greater interactiT)n ^nd closer 

relationships which result in greater satisfaction. 

» Social density has also been found to be associated with increased 

) ' , • 

worker satisfaction (Szilagyi & Holland, 1980), although some would suggest 

that Individuals try to maintain an optimal range of . social contacts'" and 

ffhat when ihls is violated, as it^ can be in mtedern- office landscaping, 

y worker satisfaction decreases (Sundstrom et al,, 1980)^ Incjeed open of flee ' 

environments are o^ten viewed as a threat to privacy (Benwett, 1977), with 

attendant negative associations with job satisfaction and Vperf ormance , 

These conflicting views can also be embedded in the context of the 

larger debate over whether density contributes to a.aumber of pathological 

features of urban environments or whether it is essential to diversity, 

stimulation, and optimal fu^n.llment of individuals. Generally, one 

crucial factor- which apparently mitigates the negative consequences of 

social density is the extent to which* ^n Individual perceives they can 

control unwanted contacts. If they pannot, then stress and withdrawal 

\ - 
oriented coping mechanisms may result (Baum & Valens, 1977; Brower, 1980; 

■''^ 

McCarrey et al, i 197A). / ^ 

V ' ' 

In general, communication variables have been found to relate both to 

■ ■ ■ \ 

organizational climate and t;o job satisfaction (Downs, 1977; Muchinsky, 
1977; Goldhabefr, Yates, Porter, & Lesylak, 1978; Daly, Falclonc, & Dam- 
horst, 1979; Wheeless, Wheeless, & Howard, 1982), with recent investiga- 
tlons also relating proximity to dfemmunicatlve Involvement lit organizations 
(Monge, Edwards, & Kirste, 1978). Itvdedd participation in communication 

J . 

netwo^s has been found to be associated with greater oy^rail^ satisfaction 
with communication and with positive affective responses to others 
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(Goldhaben et aL. , 4978; Roberts & O'Reilly , 1979) • Indeed / Rice (1982) 
found tha£. the first goal of members in 'newly constructed networks i^« to 
locate rewarding information sources. 1:his leads to the first research 
question tjf^ be examined In this study: 



RQ Xx "^^ What is *the relationship between physical structure and 
response satisfaction? 



Work dependency refers to the degree t« wUich individuals <|)erceive 

) ' • 
they ^ely on others .J.^ the .orgflnigatlon ..f or the accomplishment of their * 

9 

assigned tasks. It is thus directly related to the syst/emic concerns of 
the organization and the basi^. for work dependency become acces^ to needed 
ta^k related information. Atkin (1973*) ^ has suggested that individual 
information seeking strategies generally are based in part on the utility * 

of the infonnation^r fulfilling.^ Ihompspn. (1967) asserts 

that work dependency det^ermines communication chaftnels in an organization 
to a greater degi^ee than such factors as affiliation, influence, ?and 
statlis. Indeed physical location can influence the i^^formation that one is 
privy to and the involvement of ' individuals ' in organizational events 
(Davis, 1984) • Thus work dependency^promotes certain crucial interdepen- 
dent relationships, especially communication relationships' (Form, 1972), 
whicK serve to reduce task related uncerta:^y. ^ 

While most of the -studies on open office landscaping sugge;9it a rela- 
tionship between work dependency and physical structure, the effect of 
these Varial^Les on increased productivity is more, problematic (Davis, 
1984). For example, while McCarrey et al. (1974) found greater productive 
ity, others have found a more tenuoujs relationship (Allen & Gerstberger, 

\ 

/ 
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1973; Oldham & Brass, 1979) • One reason for these negative findings could 
be the dlsjiracting ^ nature of open-office environments which are 
characterized by the excess ^nolse' of conversations being held by others 
(Bennet, 1977), Generally, hpwever. It has been argued that proximity 
relates to work accomplishment through such factors as Increasing 
information exchange. Increasing task facilitation 7\.ncreaslng coordination 
linkages, job feedback, and decreasing role strJss (Allen and XJerstberger, 
1973; Korzenny, 1978; Szllagy & Holland, 1980). . 

RQ 2: What Is 'the i;i^lat lonshlp between physical structure a^d 
work dependency? 

Naturally w^rJu. dependency and response satisfaction may be positively 

associated with- each other, since the more crucial the work related Infor-^ 

mat Ion provided, the more satisfied an Ir^ilvldual should be with a partlcu- 

lar source. However, unlike work dependency which focuses on the content 

of Information transmitted, respTonse satisfaction focuses on a receiver's 

perception of the manner In which a source delivers a message. Not only 

will Individuals seek oift work related Information, they will also be 

concerned with the manner in which Information is given to them. Thus they 

will tend to develop relatiohsTiips with individuals who provide them with 

positive affective responses, which promote their self esteem (Roberts & 

O'Reilly, 1*979), as well as developing relationships with individuals who 

' ) 

provide needed work related information. Oti the other hand information 
distjyrtion has been fotyid t^o be significantly inversely related with Job 
satisfaction (O'Reilly, 1978). Indeed, Daly et al. (1979) found an inverse 
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relationship, between the need for certain types of information and orga- 
nlzatlonal, job, and relational satisfaction. 

^ RQ 3: What is the relationship between work dependency and 
response satisfaction? 

In sum, this sturdy seeks to investigate the contingent relationships 
between the concrete organizational varial^s of response satisfaction, 
work dependency, and physical structure. As such it is also embedded . in 
the overarching perspectives of systems and human relations, relating them 
to the relatively unexplored ajrea of physical structure; thu9 it represents 
an' attempt to synthesize critical ateas in such a way as to contribute to 
the growth of our understanding of organizational communication processes 
(Indik, 1965; Redding, 1979; JabUn, 1980; Reyifc)lds & Johnson, 1982). 
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Background and Study Design 

; 

This study wa* conducted Ip the first several months of operation' of a 
retail , outlet of a large nationwide chain of discount; merchandise stores 
located;^ in a midwestern metropolitan area. At the regional and store level 
this organization is divided into five functional depairtrments : merchandis- 
ing, hardlines, softlines, ope'rations, and personnel- The Composition of 

4 

% 

the woi^ force ihcludes line management, line workers,', and operations. 
Since this is a retail organization , with less formally directed coordina- 
tion , links , and less routine, 'directed tasks , organyzatdonal members have 



mo 



re^ latitude iir\5developln^5 j^uiyltional relet ionshipfe , thus increasing the 

' ' r 

r . . / .a ■ ■ z:^ . 

importance of ^the v^ariables examined here. 

Rather typically niafnagement put several constraints oji the researchers # 
which primarily af f edted . cjuestionnaire administration and response rat'fes. 
Management limited survey administration to 20 minutes per employee in a ^ 
de3lgnated area. Unfortunately some middle managers were uncertain of this 
policy and were ' unwillimg to release employees, in spite of organiz^ational 
directive^ to the CQn t rary , Even with this difficulty there was a response 

rate of 73 percent aJaong thQ organiza ti o nal membe r s — who — we r e r egula r l y 

employed. \ ^ 

^he average age of respondents was thirty ye^rs and they had five 
years of work experience in retail stores on average. Most respondents I?tid 
a high school education (60%) , although^a substantial number of them (20%) 

had at least some college education. in moa^t- retail -ergaft l2ation & -fche 

maj<w:ity of respondents were female (63%). ^ . ' 

4 

Observed Indicants - • ^ . 

The indicants In this /study are drawn from three primary sources 

contained within the^same general questionnaire: a network analysis 

ips t rumen t , a battery of dyadic coiranunication questions , and a proximity 

questionnaire. This multiple tneasVrement approach should enhance the 

f 

^validity of the results of this study. V 

Network analysis instrximent. The network analysis instrument used 

— ^ — ^ — — e . / • ' 

here is derived from the format used in the International COimnunication 
Association communication audit i&j^ Goldhaber et al* , 1978). It uses a 
structured approach which provides a ^tester of the entire population under 
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^ ,study. In a modified version of this instrument respondents we,re*ask.ed to 
• report on three variables for -each link: work dependency, response satis-^- 

faction, and frequency. 

X The instructions, for response satisfaction were read aloud <o the 

respondents and its' average score acrpss all links </as used as the AVSAT 

indicant of response satisfaction. 



RESPONSE SAXISFACTI0I7 asks you to think about how satisfied ySu 
ferel ahout the.conver ion. You are being asked to evaluate how 
satisfied you feel with the way in which a person responds lo you 
d.uring a conversation. ' Does the person appear interested , 
tielpful or responsive to your questions? These behaviors would 
suggest positive RESPONSE SATISFACTION (VERY SATISFIED). ^Does 
the person a][ipear disinterested, not very helpful or unresponsive, 
to your questions? ^ Thefie^behaviors. would suggest dissatisfaction 
with the response (VERY DISSATISFIED). Place an X in the box 
which most accurately reflec;;:s your feelings about how satisfied 
you were wilh the response^ 

The variable work dependency ^s operationalized as to its importance* 
on the questionnaire and its average scote across all reported links was 
then used to calculate AVIMP indicant -of work dependency. The instruc- 
tions, which were again read al-oud, follow: 

aw . - ^ * 

We want you to rate on a scale from 1 to 9 how 'critical th^ 
information you receive is to the completion of your job. A '1^ 
indicates the information you receiv?hd has minimal importance 'to 
fhe completion of your job. A '5' indicates the Information 1,8 
. somewhat important and a '9' indicates the information is 
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cirltlcal in completing your job. "Place the apptfoprlatp rating in 



the space provided under the" column IMPORTANCE * 



For each of the network analysis indicants respondents were directed 
to look, at a, worked example provided for them on the bottom o'f the ques-r 
t ionnaire. ^ 

Dyadic communication battery , A separate instrument based on a 
battery, of fivQ ^point scale dyadic communication questions developed by 
Jablin (1978) was modified to incljide relationships with co-worfeers and 

asdociates as weli as supervisors. Five of these question* will be used as 

i ■ . ■ ■ 

additional indicants of work dependency and five are 'used as additional 

•f 

ihdicants of response satisfaction ^in this study (see Tables . 1 and 2 

A 

respectively for more p.recise descriptions of Ythese indicants). An index 

was also calculated for each of these five indicant batteries by simply 

adding their scores and dividing by five. 

. Physical structure measures . WliiT.e it would appear to be a relatively 

■ 

straightforward procedAire to measure p.rdximiby, there are a number of 

cVijceptual dif f icfilties and measurement problems that need to be considered 

(see Korzenny, 1978; Monge & Kirste, 1980), which are reflected in , the 

,* * 
variety, of Indicators usexl here. While three general measures will be used 



The layout of this questionnaire^ was designed to facilitate its com- 
pletion > while minimizing some problems with mult icol,linea^lty detected in 
, a pretest of the instrument. tt was found in the pretest tha*t when the 
same scale was used^and thci uo|?k dependency and response satisfaction 
it^B^ were in adjacent columns thei^ was a tendency for respondents to 
devel6p a response seti of giving the same score for both' items. These 
prjl^edures were successful in minimizing this problem in the current stu^iy 
as revealed , by the lyw in|;racorrela\ion among these items. 



for physical 8tructur6 (work zone, social density, and avera^ distance) 

all are derived from the same paper ati'd pencil task. 

Respondents were provided with a map 6£ the store which blocked oiit 
I • 

and Identified the major sections Intofwhlch the stdre Was divided (e.g,,^ 
main office, lounge, sj>prtlng goods, etc^). They were then asked, ''Please 
pl^ce a smali x as close as possible to where you spend most of your 
working time on the- map on the' following page ," These instructions were 

V 

repeated verbally by an experimenter who was there to assist the respon- 
dents If necessary. Jhese procedu^^s had been reflHed In pretests. The 
plaj:ement of the x was then used to derive the measures of physical struc- 

t 

ture used here. All of the physlpal structure variables were coded do that 

* 

« 

high values would Indicate Increasing proxJLmlty, 

The first measure was thAt of social density (SOCDENS) which Is 
similar to that used by SzllagyJ. and .Holland (1980) and Form (1972) , and 
which Wells (1965) has argued is Important in determining soclo-pref eren*- 
tlal choice. The score for this measure reflects all respondents who fell 
within a fifty foot radius of any one respondent. Sli^ce physical barriers 
in this store were few, it was felt that this straightforward. procedure- was 
the most elegant. This measure provides an indication of the number of 
available communication contacts an individual has in his immediate phys- 
ical location. >• 

The lySxt measure, average distance (AVDIST) , was computed by calculate 
Ing the distance between the individual and all those s/he reported con- 
tacting in the network analysis ins-trument. This measure provides a 
relatively " direct Indication of proximate . communication relationships, 
although' the averaging process can serve to reduce variability. 
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The next measure used- for physical structure was. work zone (ZONE). 
'Eight work zones were identified In the stdyre and arranged on a continuum 
of perceived centrallt^ of^espondents* 'tl^rk stations based on over three 
months of Intermit tent' observation and Interviews with management concern- 
Ing the ongoing activities of the store. Pld^ement on thp continuum was 
based on a weighing of thr^ factors: location of work station in 'the work 
activities of thejrstore, proximity to . the formal authority (e.g.> main 
.^office), and proximity to the errvlrpnment (e.g.., customers).. The more 
central the Individual's wotk station, the higher tne probability that an 
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RESULTS 



Table 1 reports the Pearson correlations related to Research Question 
1. Most of the significant correlations ^ra associated with the AVDIST 
indicator of proximity and the FREEIDEA, INFOPOS, and CLIIND indicators of 
response satisfaction. Generally it appeared from the pattern of corre- 
lations that f:he further an individual was from others » the more negative 
the respoVise satisfaction dimensions > and that there was a general, posi- 
tive aasociation between SOCDENS^nd response satisfaction. 



li 



individual would engage in ,important work related communication events. 
The most central location was Identified as the checkout area near the 
front of the store and the least central location was the stock area 

V, 

locidted in the rear of the store. Respondents were assigned to work zones 
based on where their x fell on a map of the store. , 
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Table I 



orrela thi 



na for Research Question 1 

Proximity Indicants 



pilmate Indicants 



Average "Response Satisfaction 
(AVSAT) 

Associates Friendly (ASSFRND) 

Communication with Supervisor 
Satisfying (SUPSAT 

Free to Discuss Job Related 
Ideas (FREEIDEA) > 

h 

Free to Discuss Feelings 

about Joh with Associates 

(freefeeO . . 

Information Giv^n in Positive 
Manner (INFOPOS) 

Climate Index (CLIIND) 

* p < .10 ^ 4^ 

** p < .05 " ' 



AVDIST' 

-.25** 
-.13 

-.27** 

-.36** 



-.29** 
f 

-.28** 
-.35** 



SOGDENS 

" .10 
v . 10 

.17* 

« 

.21^* 

.15 

.28** 
.23** 



Zone 

-. 12 
-.08 

-.13 

-.22** 

.02 

-.28*^ 
-. li&* 



Table 2 reports the results of a discriminant analysis comparing the 
loadings of the variables on two physical structure groupings; whether 
somebody falls into a central or peripheral geographical poslt^.on in the 
store. The canonical correlation and Wilk's lambda Indicate that the 
functions relate significantly to the 'group' vflfriable. Four of the 



2 



Work zones 1, 2, 3> and 4, which include the cash registers and manager's 
office, were determined to be the most tyent^ral, while zonds 5, 6, 7» and 
8, which Include the stockroom and less central sales areas, were de- 
termined to be peripheral. 
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indicators, In the following rank order , ^appeared^o be most useful in 
distinguishing between central and peripheral groups: FREEFEEL, SQCDEN£, 
INFOPOS, and FREEIDEA. Fii\Ally, the classification analysis revealed that 
an exceptionally high number, 85.71 percent, of the 'grouped*' cases were 
correctly classified. 



Table 2 



V 

Discriminant Analysis for 
Research Question 1 



Statistics 


Result 


Standardized Di&crlminant 




Function Coefficients 




AVDIST 


-.196 


SOCDENS 


.832 


AVSAT 


.165 


ASSFRND 


-. 161 


SUPSAT 


-. 127 


FREEIDEA 


.2A2 


FREEFEEL 


' -.878 

.t. 


INFOPOS 


.5A5 


Canonical Correlation 


.'741 . 


Wllk's Lambda 


.A52 


Chi-Squ»F«d-^ 


A2.U1 


aignlf icanqe (p < ) 


.001 



Table 3 reports the Pearson cdrrelations related to Research Quebtlon 
2- Again the cleatest- relationships found In this table are those' between 
AVDIST and work ^dependency indicators. Somewhat more tenuous, althqugh* 
simil-ar in absolute value relationships, are revealed between the work 
dependency indicator's, especially ASSUND and NEE^JOB, and SOCDENS and ZONE, 



.Table 3 T'. 

Pearson Correlations for Research Question 2 

' * Proximity Indicants ''^ 



CUniate Indicantgl AVDIST SOCDENS ZONE 

Average Importaace (AVIMP) . U .05 .05 

Free Exchange with Associates 

of Task Information (FREEEX) -.19* .02 . .00 

Co-workers Share Information 

(COSHARE) -.09 .05 -,00 

Associates Understand Job 

Needs (ASSUND) -,32** .26** -.20* 

Supervisor Understands Job 

Needs (SUPUND) -,16* .15 -.ll' 

Obtain Information Needed 

for Job (NEEDJOB) -,40** ,36** -^5^^ 

Work Dependency Index (WDII^D) -.35** ,21** -.15 



* p < .. 10 
,** p < .05 



Table A jreports the result^ for thfe discriminant analysis relating to 
ZONE for Research Question 2. The canonical correlation andlWilk*s lambda 
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indicated that the conjoint effect of function 1 was significant. Three of 
the indicators, in the following rank order, appeared to te most useful in. 



distinguishing between central and peripheral work zones: SOCDENS, AVDIST^ 
and' FREEEX. Flnallyj the classification analysis regaled that 80.95 
percent of the 'grouped' cases were cprrectlj^ classified. K 



Table 4 

Discriminant Analysis for 
Research Question 2 



Statistics 



Standardized Discriminant 
FunctlM^ Coefficients . 

AVDIST 

SOCDENS 
i AVIMP 

FREEEX 

COSHARE 

ASSUND 

SUPUND 

NEEDJOB 
Canonical Correlation 
Wilk's lambda 
Chi-Square<> 
Significance (p < ) 



Result 



-.111 
.9A6 
.119 
.225 

-.043 

-.030 
'-.085 

-.089 

.575 
29.355 
.001 
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^ Table 5 reports the Pearson correlations related to Research Question 
5. There was a remarkably high pattern of correlations between all of th^ 
indicators contained In the climate battery of quest icms, with all bein^ 
significant (p < .05), and 11 of the 24 correlations being greater than .5. 



Table 5 



.Pearson Correla^ons for Research Question 3 



Work * • 

Dependency 

Indicants 




C 1 


1 m a t e 


Indie 


ants 




AVSAT 


ASSFRJ^D 


SUPSAT 


' FREEIDEA 


FREEFEEL 


INFOPOS 


AVIMP 


.22** 


.08 


-.05 


c -.01 


-.03 

1 


.17* , 


FRE?EX 

• 


.28** 


.52** 


.32** 


.49** 


.29*^^ 


.42** 


COSHARE 


.40** 


.50** 


.44** 


.44** 


.29*4 


.55** 


ASSUND 


.42** 


■ .38** 


.39** 


.67** 


1 

.53*^ 


.52** 


SUPUUD 


.42** 


.27** 


.78** 


.45** 


.49** 


.63** 


NEEDJOB 


.23** 


.37** 


.41** . 


.56** 


.53** 


.62** 



* p < .10 
** P < .05 ^ 



Table 6 reports the canonical correlation results for the work 

dependency ' and response satisfaction indicators. This analysis resulted in 

■ 

four significant canonical variates with the loading of the respective 
indicators *on each reported in the table. The eigenvalues represent the 
amount of variance accounted for in one canonical variate by th^ other set 
pf variables and the canonical correlation is roughly equivalent to a 
Pearsoin's correlation between the respective sets (McLaughlin, 1980). 
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Table 6 

Canonical Correlation for Response Satisfaction 
and, Work Dependency 
V - 

Canonical Variates 





1 


2 


3 


4 


Cbefficien^s for 




• 




f 


AVSAT 




1 ^ 1 


• 107 


~ 1 • 1^ 1 


ASSFRND 




• J 1 ^ 


• / JH 


V. • J JO 


SUPSAT 


• H JD 


• o / o 


— • JZu 


m ZO J 


FREEIDEA 


-.148 


. 1,022 


-.691 


-.346 


FREEFEEL 


-.229 


-.010 


-.545 


.226 




« J J J 


_ 0 Q 
f J J 7 
















AVIMP 


.140" 


-.143 


.665 


-.555 


T?T} 1717 I? V 

FREEEX 


172 


.438 


. 28 1 


. 332 


COSHARE 


-. 188 


.108. 


.648 


.254 


.ASSUND 


-.097 


.763 


-.545 


-1.054 


SUPUND 


-.547 


-.999 


-.295 


-.187 


NEEDJOB 


-.344 


-.049 


.043 


.791 


Statistics: 










Eigenvalue 


.787 


.497 


. .274 


.150 


Canonical 










Correlation 


.897 


.705 


.523 


.388 


Significance (p<) 


.001 


.001^ 


.002 


.038 
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DISCUSSION 



ResearcTh Question 1 #i 

Overall the^ results for Research Question 1 suggest a rich and Inter- 



estlng set of Interrelationships among the Indicants of response satlsfac- 
rlon and physi^cal structure, that Ijiis a number of Implications for orga- 
nlzatloiial pommunlcatlon research. There was a negative association 
between AVDIST and response satisfaction, and a positive assbclatl^ 
between Increasing SOCDENS an^J response satisfaction, suggesting these 
Indicants of physical structure assume -♦comf^lementa'ry roles. 

The first trend Is most clearly evidenced In the high negative rela- 
tlonshlp (-.35) between CLIIND and AVDIST. In fact, the only nonslgnlfl- 
cant relationship found for this Indicant was that with associates being 
friendly (ASSFRND) . This may be-^a reflection of the relatively Indirect 
measures of communication behaviors represented by this question as opposed 
t;o the others. Clearly then. In .this organization, satisfaction with 
communication relationships decreased with distance. ^ 

The second trend, although not as strong as the preceding one, ^s for 
SOCDENS to be positively related with response sat Isf action. This Is' most 
evident for the CLIIND, INFOPOS, and FREEIDEA Indicants; which suggests 

Increasing SOCDENS was related to the free an4 positive exchange of Inf or- . 

.» 

matlon. ' This iet^ consonant with previous arguments by Davis (198A) and 
dthers which emphasize the importanQe" of access to others for stimulation. 
Especially In this sort of retail store, which was characterized by rela- 
tlvely Isolated work stations, individuals may desire, or feel a need for, 
higher levels of social contact. This la also evocative of the prior 
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( ■ 
literature sugge^ng inteirpktsbnal interaction can moderate large orga- 
nizational size ^dik, , 1465) . ' • 

ZONE had the most tenuous association with response satisfaction, with 
a negative associatioa between more central yo^ Z^NES and response La'tis- 
faction. This probably reflects the greater visibility of these p6sit^pns 
and their mote stressful nature; with employees occupying central positions 
•constantly exposed to management and to customers. ^ 

To obtain a more complete picture of the relationships between these 



indicators and formal work positions. a discriminant analysis was conducted. 
The f discriminant analysis attempts, to maximize the differences between 
central and peripheral work zones by examining functions created by the 
other indicants examined here; The results indicated that the most impor- 
tant factors distinguishing these groups from one, another were SOCDENS and 
INFOPOS at one end of the' continuum ^pd FREEFEEL on the other. Thus it 
would appear that response satisfaction was somewhat dependent on a feeliifg 
of privacy, that others were not close enough to hear, and that, as we will 
see in other findings, the provision of positive information was somewhat 
dependent on understanding, which appeared to be associated with geographic 
proximity. 

Research Question 2 

The results for Research Question 2 indicated a more moderate general 
relationship between work dependency and physical structure than that found 
for response satisfaction; which reflects the more tenuous relationships 
generally found for productivity -and these variables. The Pearson corre- 
lations generally revealed a strong relationslAp between work dependency 
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only nonsignificant ralat; 



* 

range across lndlvl<j(ial links than did response satisfaction, ^he overall 



Indicants and AVDIST. The only nonsignificant relationships were for the 
AVIMP and COSHARE Indicators. The finding for^the VlMP Indicator may be 'a 
reflection of the method of Itji calculation. Scorers were averaged over all 
links for an Individual, a * process which reduces variance^ this was 
especially true In the case of this measure, which exhibited a much greater 

Impact of all this might have bee« to dampen this Indicant's relationship 
with the other variables contained in this study. 

The COSHARE findings may be partially a reflection of management' 
Intervention, a factor which effects this variable more than dny/o^ the 
others examined here, 1^ rtiat the geographical distribution of porkers anci 

relatively Isolated tasks made it relatively more difficult for COWORKERS 

3 

to share deeded information. 

The most noteworthy findings for the AVDIST indicator was its high 
negative association with ASSUND, NEEDJOB, and the WDIND. The correlations 
between ZONE and SOCDENS follow similar patterns, althc|jigh their signs were 
reversed. Most important for all of the physical structure indicAits was 
their relation witli ASSUND and NEEDJOB. It appears thatl'the more physical- 
ly distant ait associate was the- less they were thought to understand What a 
weaker w^s doin^; w^iich may in turn be related to their ability to provide 

y 



3 ^ 

Some organizations pragmat i-cally design their physical layout to enhance 
work relationships often working on the principle of closeness-desired' 
relationships (see Bennett, 1977): this strategy is supported by research 
fi^jidings which suggest that widespread and diverse patterns of oral 
Interaction may not be as effective as focused communication directly 
related to interdependent- tasks (Tushman, 1978) • ' . 
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a worker with inforaation needed to perform their job# Thus physical 
structure may relate'^to understanding and- the opportunity Individuals have 
to secure needed wo^k related information. Also from looking at the 
patterns of cojrelat icfns between ASSUND . and SUPUND,— ±t appears that 
co-workeirs arfe more important in t^ese processes than supervisors, 
reflecting the relatively low leVel of supervision and greater need for 
coordination in this sort of retail operation. / 

A discriminant analysis was also conducted to determine the asso- 
ciation of these variables to work ZONE. There was 'somewhat less of an 
impact fdr this combinat4.on of variables, when compared to the response 
satisJfaction indicants. On one end of the continuum of, the discriminant 
funcftion were SOCDENS and FREEEX, again pointing out the relationship 
between density and the opportunity to obtain information. On the other 
end only AVDIST loaded on the function in an -important way, again reflect- 
ing, the complementary and often opposing nature of the physical structure 
indicants, which could account for some of the conf^ctingti^Mearch find- 

\ 

ings in the literature noted earlier. 



Research Question 3 

The results associated with Research Question 3, except for the AVIMP 
indicators, which might have bepn affected by a measurement artifact, 
revealed a remarkable pattern of interrelationship between the response 
satisfaction and work dependency indicants. Of course, some of tWts may be 
attrlt^utable to their common measurement, with indicants drawn from the 
same battery of questions , but even given thiq , there were substantial 
correlations .between "^heir Indicants. Again the strongest correlations, as 
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for the proximity, iildicators, were generally associated with the FREEIDEA 
and INFOPO^ indicari't^, which reflects the importance generally of climate 
factors for the J'^ree excl^|^e of infoVmation in organizations. The corre- 



lation between SUPUMD arid, SUPSAT was remarkably high (.78). pointing to the 



importance of such charac'teriStics' as empathic understanding for Tmilding 
quality relationships between a supervisor and ^ subordinate. 

A cinoriical corre^lation 'was conducted mpTje systematically assess 
the rel);itionship between- wokIc dej^endency and respond? satisfaction. This 
type of analysis attempts l^yaximX-ge the variance acc.oliTited for by various 

linear combinations of variates which\ systematically rel^ite two dl^ffereiit 

" , . * ■ >. - 

Bets of variables . The canonical variates are essentia^lLyv^equivalent to 

principal components , -j^xcept that they, account for the maxiiimpi relationship 

«. • 

between two sets of varlabl^'^s, with each Subsequent variate accbulating for 
the remaining variance (McLaughlin, 1980). The canonical analysis cbnduct- 
ed here demonstrat^^d the clode conceptual relationship between these two 
sets of variables with .significant canonical correlations for the first 
four sets of variates • 

Thd first , variate appeared to be primarily linked to satisfactory 
supervisory relationships and getting the information needed to perform 
one's job. The second variate was priiLirily related to understanding, and 
somewhat ^relatedly, to the free exchange of ideas. The third variate was 
primarily related to the sharing of information with co-workers and the 
quality of these relationships. Finally, and somewhat less importantly 
than the others, the fourth canonical variate, relates primarily to the 
average variables associated with all links and the aJsoclate's understand- 
ing of job-related needs. The relative impcrtatiice of these variables 

/ 
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nicely conforms 'with what matiageraent would ^s^ume are their relative 
impofjtanc^, with variables ^^lated 'tp control and coordination by manage- 
ment eoming first and second respectively, fdllowed by varlates which could 
typify more classic hiifcan relations concerns and horl'*ontal relationships, 

gONCLUS'lON . » ^ 

■ I ^. 

^ I' " . ' ^ 

" ^ . S ■ 

Naturally in any exploratory study of this sort* there *were certain 
crucial limitations which need to be corrected in future research. First, 
the type ol work and/' coordination requii;ed^ in a retail store is consid- 
erably different/^^n in other organizations. One would expect that the 
differing tecHi^logies involved in a typical assembly line operation, for 
example, wouSBproduce considerably different types of effects, with work 
relationships considerably constricted by physical factors associated with 
that technology (Form, 1972). The significance of this factor was further 
supported by studies which suggest that as task complexity incteases, more 
intensive Interaction was needed to arrive at high quality decisions (Tush- 
man, 1978; Katz & Tushman, 1979). Second, other research has' suggested 
that the relationships Anong the variables examined here may be affected by 
such temporally related problemsr as maturation (e.g., Barnlund & Harland, 
1963). For example. Rice (1982) found that as job understanding increased, 
the need to seek out large numbers of others in the network decreased. 
Fortunately this study was conducted early enough in the stores development 
that this should have.lieen somewhat ameliorated, but future research may 
need to be dojie to assess their impact over time. 
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In sum, this stud^ represents an attempt to investigate" the nature of 
the relationship between physical structure, response satisfaction, and 
work/dependency. The results point to the richness of the interrelation-- 
ships among these variables. For example, it appears that each of the 
indicants used here for physical structure tap"!^ into different dimensions 

of the construct have distinct Impacts on communication behavior. This 

f ■ . ■ • • 

was evidenced most clearly In the ' relationship between SOCDENS and AVDIST 

t 

' (r * -•38) and their mirrgr image relationship with other variables. On 
the other hand ZONE, whicK reflected both the formal authority and physical 
structure, had less important relationships with response satisfaction and 

#Work \ependency. The different impdcts of Xthese physical Structure varl- 
" ables may explain some of the conflicting findings in the literature noted 



earlier. Thus these results suggest ^ fecund ground for future studies 
which can hopefully link in more concrete ways than prior research these 
intimately related communication variables to concrete organizational 
outcomes. T ^ 
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